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CONCLUSION OF THE 
Report on Elementary Public Instruction in 
Europe, made to the Thirly-sicth General 
Assembly of the State of Ohio, December 
19, 1837—by Professor Carvin E. Stowe, 
of Cincinnati. iz 
The management of the human mind, par- 
ticularly youthful mind, is the most delicate 
task ever committed to the hand of man; 
and shall it be leit to mere instinct, or shall 
our school-masters have at least as caretul 
a training as our lawyers and physicians? 
2. Teachers, then, must have the means 
of acquiring the necessary qualifications; in 
other words, there must be institutions in 
which the business of teaching is made a 
systematic object of attention. I am not 
an advocate for multiplying our institutions. 
We already have more in number than we 
support, and it would be wise to give power 
and efficiency to those we now possess, be- 
fore we project new ones. But the scienee 
and art of teaching ought to be a regular 
branch of study in some of our. academies 
and high schools, that those who are looking 
forward to this profession, may. have an op- 
portunity of studying its prineiples. _ In ad- 
dition to this, in our populous towns where 
8.48 Opportu: ; ¥ i h eur ~~ ‘ 
“most able and experie 
be obtained; and the candidates for the pro- 
fession, who have already completed the 
theoretical course of the academy, should 






assistants, thus testing all their theories by 
practice, and acquiring skill and dexterity 
under the guidance of their head master.— 
Thus, while learning, they would be teach- 
ing, and no time or effort would be lost.— 
To give efficiency to the whole system, to 
present a general standard and a prominent 
point of union there should be at least one 
model teachers’ seminary, at some central 


-. point,—as at Columbus,—which shall be 


umply provided with all the means of study 
and instruction, and have connected with it 
schools of every grade, for the practice of 
the students under the immediate superin- 
tendence of their teachers. 

3. The teachers must be competently 
supported, and devoted to their business.— 
Few men attain any great degree of excel- 
lence in a profession, unless they love it, 
and place all their hopes in life upon it. A 
man cannot, consistently with his duty to 
himself, engage in a business which does not 
afford him.a competent support, unless he 
has other means of living, which is not the 
case with many who engage in teaching.— 








urse | men, they can be supported cheaper, and 
be employed in this school as monitors or |the Creator has given them peculiar qualifi- 
‘cations for the education of the young. Fe- 
males, then, ought to be employed exten- 


‘they should be encouraged and aided in ob- 


In this country especially, where there are 
such vast fields of profitable employment 
open to every enterprising man, it is not 
possible that the best of teachers can be ob- 
tained, to any considerable extent, for our 
district schools, at the present rate of wa- 
ges. We have already seen what encour- 
‘agement is held out to teachers in Russia, 
Prussia, and other European nations, and 
what pledges are given of competent sup- 
‘port to their families, not only while en- 
‘gaged in the work, but when, having been 
| worn out in the public service, they are no 
longer able to labor. In these countries, 
where every profession and walk of life is 
crowded, and where one of the most com- 
jmon and oppressive evils is want of em- 
‘ployment, men of high talents and qualifi- 
jeations are often glad to become teachers 
even of district schools; men who in_ this 
country would aspire to the highest places 
jin our colleges, or even our hails of legisla- 
tion and courts of justice. How’ much 
more necessary, then, here, that the profes- 
sion of teaching should aflord a competent 
support! 





Indeed, such is the state of things in this 
country, thats Tn amy 5 eas 
of educating, especially young children, 
must fall, toa great extent, on female teach- 
ers. There is not the same variety of 
tempting employment for females as- for 



























‘sively in all our elementary schools, and 


taining the qualifications necessary for this 
work. There is no country in’ the world 
where woman holds so high a rank, or exerts 
‘so great an influenee, as here; wherefore, 
‘her responsibilities are the greater, and she 
is under obligations to render herself the 
more actively useful. 1 think our fair,coun- 
try-women, notwithstanding the exhorta- 
tions of Harriet Martineau, Fanny Wright, 
and some other ladies and gentlemen, will 
never seek distinction in our public assem- 
blies for public discussion, or im, our halls of 
legislation; but in their appropriate work of 
educating the young, of forming the open- 
ing mind to all that is good and great, the 
more they distinguish themselves the better. 

4. The children must be made comforta- 
ble in their school; they must be punctual 
and attend the whole course. There can 
be no profitable study without personal 
comfort; and. the inconvenience and miser- 














able arrangements of some of our school- 
houses are enough to annihilate all that can 
be done by the best of teachers. No in- 
structor can teach until the pupils are pre- 
sent to be taught, and no plan of systematic” 
instruction can be carried steadily through, 

unless the pupils attend punctually and 

through the whole course. 

5. The children must be given up impli- 
citly to the discipline of the school, No- 
thing can be done unless the teacher has 
the entire control of his pupils in school 
hours, and out of school too, so far as the 
rules of the school are concerned. If the 
parent in any way interferes with, or over- 
rules the arrangements of the teacher, he 
may attribute it to himself if the school is 
not successful. No teacher ever ought to 
be employed to whom the entire manage- 
ment of the children cannot be safely en- 
trusted; and better at any time dismiss the 
teacher than counteract his discipline. Let 
parents but take the pains and spend the 
money necessary to provide a comfortable 
schovl-house and a competent ane tor 

i i ever ne 2 re- 
their children, and they n _ 


Sry ee 
has been inflicted in schools, has been made 
necessary by the discomfit of school-houses 
and the unskiifulness of teachers. A lively, 
sensitive boy is stuck upon a bench full of 
knot-holes and sharp ridges, without a sup- 
port for his feet or his back, with @ scorch- 
ing fire on one side of him, and a freezing 
wind on the other; anda stiff Orbilius of a ” 
master, with wooden brains and iron hands, 
orders him to sit perfectly still, with nothing 
to employ his mind or his body, till it is has 
turn to read. Thus confined for hours, what 
can the poor little fellow do but begin to 
wriggle like a fish out of water, or an eel 
in a frying pan? For this irrepressible ef- 
fort at relief, he receives a box on the ear; 
this provokes and renders him still more un- 
easy, and next comes the merciless ferule; 
and the poor childis finally burnt and frozen, 
cuffed and beaten into hardened roguery or 
incurable. stupidity, just because the ava- 
rice of his parents denied him a comforta- 
ble school-house and a competent teacher. 

6. A beginning must be made at certain 
points, and the advance towards complete- 
ness must be gradual. Every thing cannot 
be done at once, and such a system as is 
needed cannot be generally introduced till 
its benefits are first demonstrated by actual 
























experiment. Certain great points, then, 


-where the people are ready to co-operate, 
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and to make the most liberal advances in- 
proportion to their means, to maintain the 
schools, should be selected, and no pains or 
expense spared, till, the full benefits of the 





best system are realized; and as the good 


eflects are seen, other places will very rea-| 
All experience) 
has shown that governmental patronage is er, that all the reviews and examinations be 


dily follow the example. 


most profitably employed, not to do the 
entire work, but simply as an incitement to, 
the people to help themselves. | 


To follow up this great object, the legisla- 
ture has wisely made choice of a Superin- 
tendent whose untiring labors and disinter- 
ested zeal are worthy of all praise. But no 
great plan can be carried through in a single 
year; and if the Superintendent is to have 
opportunity to do what is necessary, and to 
preserve that independence and energy of 
official character which is requisite to the 
successful discharge of his duties, he should 
hold his office for the same term and on the 
same conditions, as the Judges of the Su- 
preme Court. 

Every officer engaged in this, or in every 
other public work, should receive a suitable 
compensation for his services. This justice 
requires, and it is the only way to secure 
fidelity and efficiency. 


There is one class of our population for 
whom some _— provision seems neces- 
sary. The children of foreign immigrants 
are now very numerous among us, and it is 


essential that they receive. a Enauisu 
Epucation. But the we 
avail themseves of the adWahtages of 

common English schools, their imperfect ac- 








quaintance with the language, being an in- 
superable bar to their ar the course 
of study. It is necessary, therefore, that 
there be some propeentony schools, in which 
instruction shall be communicated, both in 
English and their own native tongue. The 
English is, and must be, the language of this 
country, and the highest interests of our 
State demand it of the Legislature to re- 
quire that the English language be thorough- 
iy taught in every school which they pa- 
tronise. Still, the exigencies of the case 
make it necessary that there should be some 
schools expressly fitted to the condition of 
our foreign immigrants, to introduce them 
to a knowledge of our language and institu- 
tions. A achat of this kind has been es- 
tablished in Cincinnati by benevolent indi- 
viduals. It has been in operation about a 
vear, and already nearly three hundred chil- 
dren have received its advantages. Mr. 
Solomon, the head teacher, was educated 
for his profession in one of the best institu- 
tions of Prussia, and in this school he has 
demonstrated the excellencies of the sys- 
tem. The instructions are all given both 
in German and English, and this use of two 
lengua does not at all interrupt the pro- 
gress of the children in their respective stu- 
dies. I cannot’ but recommend this philan- 





thropic institution to the notice and patron- 
age of the Legislature. 

In neighborhoods where there is a mixed 
population, it is desirable, if possible, to em- 
ploy teachers who understand both lan- 
guages, and that the exercises of the school 
be conducted in both, with the rule, howev- 


in English only. 

These suggestions | have made with un- 
feigned diffidence, and with a sincere desire 
that the work which has been so nobly be- 
gun by the Legislature of Ohio, may be car- 
ried forward to a glorious result. I should 
hardly have ventured to take such liberty, 
had not my commission expressly autho- 
rised me to “make such practical observa- 
tions as I might think proper,” as well as to 
report facts. I know that I am addressing 
enlightened and patriotic men, who have 
discernment to perceive, and good feeling 
to appreciate, every sincere attempt, how- 
ever humble it may be, for the country’s 
good; and J have therefore spoken out 
plainly and directly the honest convictions 
of my heart; feeling assured that what is 
honestly meant, will, by highminded men, 
be kindly received. 

All which is respectfull 
C. 
Columbus, Dec. 18, 1837. 


submitted, 


- STOWE. 


Norr.—I cannot close my report without 
acknowledging my special obligations to 
some gentlemen whose names do not occur 


a Ta D of the i - 
sity of Ree a dl Lh Sa: 


ed for his unwearied Sedasia and assidvity 
in directing me to the best schools. and in- 
troducing me to teachers. To Dr. Bow- 
ring, of London, and Professor Pryme and 
Henslow of the University of Cambridge, 
I am under particular obligations. Doctor 
Drake of Cincinnati, and Hon. W. C. Rives, 
and Hon. Henry Clay of the United States 
Senate, also rendered me timely aid. Hun- 
dreds of teachers, and other gentlemen in- 
terested in education, whose sympathies I 
enjoyed, I shall always remember with 
pleasure and gratitude. 


PRUSSIAN SCHOOL LAWS. 

In establishing a uniform school system 
in Prussia, great difficulty has been encoun- 
tered from the local usages and privileges of, 
different sections, of which the inhabitants 
have been extremely tenacious. Great care 
has been taken to avoid all needless offence, 
and to prevent local jealousies. Old usa- 
ges pod privileges, so far as possible, have 

en respected, and judices have not 
been rashly attacked, but left to be gradu- 
ally undermined by the growing advantages 
of the system. This course has certainly 


been a wise one, but one that has required 
great patience and perseverence on the part 


of the 





vernment, and a great amount of 
aiadaticn. In examining the Prus- 


special 





sian laws pertaining to the schools for ele- 
mentary instruction, and teacher’s semina- 
ries alone, exclusive of the high schools, 
gymnasia, universities, &c. I find that there 
are no less than 239 different edicts now in 
force, of which 226 have been issued b 
Frederick William III. The earliest date is 
July 30th, 1736, and the latest, July, 1834. 

he subjects and the number of the dif- 
ferent edi¢ts, are as follows: 

1. General organization of the school 
system. Eleven edicts, from July, 1736, to 
August, 1831. 

II. Duty of parents to send their children 
to the elementary schools. Nine edicts, 
from January; 1769, to Jan., 1831, namely: 

1. Seven on the general duties of parents, 
and 

2. Two having particular reference to 
the manufacturing districts. 

III. Instruction and education in the 
schools. Thirty-two edicts, from Decem- 
ber, 1794, to Sept., 1832, namely: 

1. Seven on religious instruction. 

2. Seven on the general subjects of in- 
struction, and their order. 

3. Four on instruction in agriculture and 
the arts. 

4. Two on vacationsand dismissions from 
school. 

5. Twelve on the regulation of scholars 
out of school hours. 

IV. Duty of districts to maintain schools 
and teachers. Nine edicts, from June, 1790, 
to Dec., 1830. 

V. The right of appointing teachers.— 
sane edicts. from Sept. 1812, to January, 


Vl. Teachers of the schools. Sixty-five 
edicts, from November, 1738, to Dec. 1833, 
namely: 

1. Ten on the calling and examination of 
teachers. 

2. Eight on the personal rights and duties 
of teachers. 

3. Five on the salaries of teachers. 

4. Twelve on teachers engaging in other 
employments. 

5. Two on the dismissing and pensioning 
of teachers. 

6. Twelve on the deposing of teachers. 

7. Four on providing for the families of 
deceased teachers. 

Vil. Duties of magistrates in respect to 
the schools. Twelve edicts, from Decem- 
ber, 1810, to March, 1828. 

VIII. School property. Thirty-seven 
edicts, from January, 1801, to Oct., 1833, 


namely: 

1. Fourteen on school funds and their 
management. 

2. Twenty-one on school houses. 


3. Two on settlement gt amounts. 

IX. Regulations peculiar to schools in 
] cities, Four edicts, from June, 1811, 
So Honcuter, 1827. 


X. Institutions for special purposes.— . 
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Thirty-four edicts, from September, 1811,| brief and pertinent remarks as naturally oc- 

to January, 1834, namely: cur in connection with the recitation. 
1. Four on schools for the deaf mutes. Mr. Kunze. In Prussia, the scholars are 
2. One on orphan houses. all taught Luther’s Smaller Catechism; they 
3. Four on ecclesiastical instruction. ~|have a daily recitation in the Bible, begin- 
4. Nine on private schools. ning with the historical portions; the schools 
5. One on infant schools. are always opened and closed with prayer, 
6. Twoon gitl’s schools. and the singing of some religious hymns.— 
7. Thirteen on schools for the Jews. | The Bible and Psalm book are the first books 


XI. Education of Teachers. Twenty! Which are put into the hands of the child, 
edicts, from September, 1818, to August, and they are his constant companions thro’ 
1833, namely: 'the whole course of his education, and re- 


1. Seven’ on instruction in and out of quired to be such through life. 


the seminary. | Prof. Schwartz. Every teacher should 


2. Five on the personal rights and obli-| have a religious spirit, and by his personal 
gations of the students. influence, diffuse it among his pupils. The 


3. Six on the military duties of the stu-|Teligious and moral instruction in the schools 
dents. jof Baden, is similar to that in Prussia, as 

4. Two on associations of teachers. ‘Stated by Mr. Kunze. 

It is by a persevering, steady, determined! 2- What is the best mode of using the Bi- 
series of efforts, carried through a long ble in schools? 
course of years, that the Prussian govern-.|. @?. W. Take the whole Bible just as 
ment has attained to a school system of such 't Is in our translation; for the younger chil- 
excellence and perfection. 








1797, the Prussian system was no hetter| Vance. 


than the Scoth system, or the New Eng-| M©r. K. In Prussia we have tried all 


land system, if it were not indeed altogether | Sorts of ways, by extracts, by new transla- 


inferior to these; and it is only by forty tions, by commentaries, written expressly 
years of hard work, forty years of intense for schools; but after all those trials, there 
jabor directed to this very point, that this| is now but one opinion among all acquainted 
noble system has been completed, which is with the subject, and that is, that the whole 
now attracting the admiration and provo-, Bible, just as it stands in the translations in 
king the emulous zeal of the whole civilized 
world. Nor do the Prussians yet consider 
their system as perfect, but are still Jaborin 


as zealously for impravement thev 
thirty years ago. Let not the Governmen 


of Ohio, then, be discouraged, because the 
very slight degree of attention which they 
have for a very short time given to this sub- 
ject, has not set them at once on the pinna- 
cle of perfection. 1 hope the Legislature 
will continue, at least for a half century to 
come, to make this one of their chief ob- 
jects of attention. 


tation book in all the schools. 

testant schools, Luther’s translation is used, 

ape en the Catholic schools, the translation 
veda wy 


Viney CPUs “RO WPI eee 


their own language. 

Prof. S. Answers similar to Mr. Kunze’s 
above. 

3. Method of governing schools—moral 
influence—rewards of merit—emulation— 
corporeal punishment? 

Mr I use all the purely moral in- 
fluence I can; but rewards for the merito- 
rious are highly necessary; and as to the 
principle of emulation, such as producing 
discouragement or exciting envy in the less 
successful scholars, I avoid by equalizing 
the classes as much as possible, so that all 
the scholars of each class, may, as to their 
pee of improvement, be nearly on a 
evel. 


QUERIES ON EDUCATION. 


The following inquiries, with some others 
not here included, were made out by a com- 
mittee of the Association of Teachers in 
Hamilton county. I obtained the answers} 
during my tour in Europe, from Mr. Wood 
of the Sessional School in Edinburg, Scot- 
land, Rev. Mr. Kunze of the Frederick Or- 
phan House, in Berlin, Prussia, and Profes- 
sor Schwartz of the University of Heidel- 
berg, in Baden. AsI received the answers 


- Ww. 





When Freder-|dren, select the easier historical portions, 
ick William III. ascended the throne in|*nd go through with it as the scholars ad- 


common use, should be a reading and reci- 
In the Pro- 


are required not merely to repeat the words 
of the translation by rote, but to give a 
good exhibition of the real sentiment in 





each of the most meritorious scholars, which 
is allowed to accumulate in the savings 
bank till the pupil comes of age, when it is 
given to him to aid in establishing him in 
business. Hach teacher keeps a journal 
divided under different heads, of all the de- 
linquencies of his scholars, and if any one 
has six ina month, he must sufler corporeal 
punishment. The instrument of punish- 
ment is a cow-skin; but no teacher is al- 
lowed to inflict more than four blows at any 
one time, or for any offence. This kind gf 
punishment is not often needed. Of the 
380 boys in the orphan house, not more 
than two in a month render themselves lia- 
ble to it. After the scholar enters the gym- 
nasium, he is no longer liable to i or 
punishment; but in all the schools below 
this, it is held in reserve as the last resort. 
Prof. S. 1 do not approve of rewards 
asa means of discipline. Emulation may 
be appealed to a little; but much of it is not 
ood, it is so liable to call forth bitter and 
unholy feelings. The skilful teacher who 
gains the confidence and affection of his 
scholars, can govern without emulation or 
rewards, and with very little of corporeal 
punishment. In a school in Heidelberg ot 
150 children under ten years of age, not 
two in a year suffer this kind of punishment. 
In Baden, the teacher is not allowed to 
strike a scholar without obtaining permis- 
sion of the school inspector, and in this way 
all hasty and vindictive punishments are 
prevented. The daily singing of religious 
hymns is one of the most efficient means ot 
bringing a school under a perfect discipline 


“y ~sewsl influence. 
4. What is generally te vest memva oF 


teaching? 

Mr. W. As muchas possible by conver- 
sation; as little as may be by mere book 
recitation. ‘The pupil must always learn 
from the book. 

Mr. K. Lively conversation. Very 








I know no successful school for, 
young scholars where corporeal punishment | 
is disused. The teacher must retain it as a 


orally and in different languages, I cannot 
retend to give them with verbal accuracy; 
but I have endeavored in every instance, to 
make a faithful representation of the senti- 
ment. Ee 
1. What is the best method of inculca- 
ting moral and religious duty in schools? 
Mr. Wood. Every morning I have reci- 
tations in the Bible, accompanied with such 








last resort. 

Mr. K. The Bible, prayers and singing, 
are most essential helps to the consistent 
teacher in governing his scholars; but pre- 
miums, Sainte and corporeal punishment, 
have hitherto been found indispensable aux- 
iliaries. In our schools we have premiums 
of books, and in the orphan house, there is 
a prize of fifty dollars annually awarded to 





few teachers in Prussia ever use a book in 
recitation. The pupils study from books, 
and recite without them. 

Prof. S. The living word in preference 
to the dead letter. 

5. Employment of female teachers? 


Mr. W. For young children they do well; 
and if good female teachers can be obtained, 
they might perhaps carry female education 
through without the help of male teachers. 

Mr. K. Female teachers have not been 
much employed in Prussia, they are not 
generally successful. In a few instances 
they have done well. 

Prof. S. Man is the divinely appointed 
teacher; but for small children, female. 
teachers do well; and in respect to all that 
pertains to the heart and the fingers, they 
are even better than male teachers. It is, 
not good that females should be educated 
entirely by teachers of their own sex; the. . 
female cannot be educated completely with- 
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out the countenance of man to work upon 
the heart. 

6. Is there any difference in the course 
of instruction for male and female schools? 

Mr. K. None in the primary schools; 
but in the higher schools course of in- 
struction for males is more rigidly scientific 
than for females; and some branches of stu- 
dy are appropriate to the one class of 
schools which do not at all come into the 
other, and vice versa. 


#7. Public endowments for female schools 
of a high order? 

Mr. W. There are no such endowments 
in Scotland. 

Mr. K. There are very few in Prussia: 
only one in Berlin, but that a very good one. 
Female schools cf a high order are mostly 
sustained by individual effort, under the su- 
pervision of the magistrates, but without aid 
from the Government. 

Prof. S. We have none in Baden, nor 
are they needed for the female. The house 
is her school; and such are her susceptibili- 
ties, and her quickness of apprehension, that 
she is fitted by Providence to learn from 
real life; and she often learns thus, more 
successfully than boys can be taught in the 
school. 


_ 8. Number of studies to be pursued si- 
multaneously in the different stages of in- 
struction? 

Mr. W. 1 begin with reading and wri- 
ting (on slates) together, and as the scholars 
advance, increase the number of branches. 

Mr. K. We begin all together, reading, 


writing, arithmetic, grammar, &c., and so 
continue throughout. 

Prof. S. The younger the fewer, the old- 
er the more. 

9. Infant schools? 

Mr. W. For children who are neglected 
by their parents, for poor orphans, and such 
like, they are excellent; but parents who 
are able to take care of their own children, 
ought to do it, and not send them to the in- 
fant school. 

Mr. K. l regard them as highly useful 
for all classes of children, the rich and the 
poor, the good and the bad; but the Prus- 
sian Government discourages them, except 
for the vicious and the neglected. The 
King admits them only where parental in- 
struction cannot be had. 

Prof. S. Highly useful, and very much 
increasing in Europe. In Italy, particular- 
lyin Lombardy, they are fast gamingground 
under the care of truly christian tecchers. 

10. The Pestalozzian system? 

Mr. W. It has many good things, with 
some quackery. Asa whole, itis two for- 
mal. 

Mr. K. In Prussia, not approved as a 
whole and in arithmetic entirely disused. | 

Prof. 8S. One of the steps by which we 
afrived at our present stage of advance- 





ment; but we have got beyond itnow. =; 


11. Number of pupils to one teacher in 
the different stages of instruction? 

Mr, W. In the elementary stages, if the 
teacher has good monitors,* he may safely 


ly been raised, but it is still below that of 
the clergyman. 

15. Subordination among teachers? 

Mr. W. Very desirable, but exceedingly 


take charge of from 100 to 600 pupils; as| difficult to carry it to any extent. 


they advance he must diminish the number, 


but only on account of the difficulty of ob-; 


taining good monitors in the higher branches. 
Mr. K. \n Prussia, generally about forty 
in the elementary branches, and in the high- 
er branches fewer. 
Prof. S. In Baden the maximum is 80, 


on account of the difficulty, in that populous’ 


district, of maintaining a sufficient number 
of schoolmasters for the whole population. 
As the scholars advance, the number is di- 
minished. 

12. Systematic division of the different 
branches of instruction in schools? 

Mr. W. 

Mr. K. The schools in Prussia are all di- 
vided according to the different branches, 
and each branch has its own teacher. 

Prof. S. Not good to attempt a system- 
atic division in the elementary schools, but 
very useful for the higher schools. Young 
children need to be brought under the influ- 
ence of one teacher, and not have their at- 
tention and affection divided among many. 

13. Mode of instructing those who are 
preparing themselves to be teachers? 

Mr. W. Employ them as monitors under 
a good teacher, with some theoretical in- 
struction. This is matter of opinion, not of 
experience; for we have m Scotland no in- 
stitutions for the preparation of teachers. 

Mr. K. \n the seminaries for teachers, 





Mr. K, As strict subordination among 
the teachers of the school, as among the ofti- 
cers of the army. 

Prof. S. Strict subordination must be 
maintained. 

16. Mode of securing punctual and uni- 
versal attendance of scholars till the full 
round of instruction is completed? 

Mr. W. By acting on the parents. 

Mr. K. By strict laws, rigorously exe- 
cuted. 

Prof. S. By law. 

17. Control of teachers over their scho- 
lars out of school hours? 

Mr. W. The laws of the school are never 
to be violated, even out of school hours.— 
Difficult to carry it any further. 

Mr. K. The teacher has the control, so 
far as he can get it. Government sustains 
him in it. 

Prof. S. In all that relates to the school, 
the teacher must have the control out of 
schoo] hours. 

18. How are schools affected by political 
changes in the administration of the gov- 
ment? 

Mr. W. We have had fears, but as yet 
have suffered no actual evil. 

Mr. K. We have no changes in Prussia. 

Prof. S. The school must remain sacred 
and inviolate, untroubled by political chan- 
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tion, mode of teaching, &c.; but the pupils 
are taught principally i practical exercises 
in teaching the scholars of the model schools 
attached to these institutions, and they also 
labor to perfect themselves in the branches 
they are to teach. 

Prof. S. The general principles of me- 
thod may be communicated in lectures, but 
schools for actual practical exercise in 
teaching are indispensable. ‘They must al- 
so become periectly familiar with the 
branches they are to teach. 

14. Estimation in which the teacher is 
held, ard his income in proportion to that of 
the other professions? 

Mr. W. With us, rising, in both respects, 
but as yet far below the other professions. 

Mr. K. In Prussia, the elementary teach- 
ers are highly respected and competently 
maintained; they rank as the better sort of 
mechanics, and the head teachers rank next 
toclergymen. The salary low—that of the 
subordinate teachers, very low. 

Prof. S. With us, the worthy teacher 
held¢ a respectable rank, and can sit at ta- 
ble withnoblemen. The salary has recent- 





* Monitors, in Mr. Wood’s scheol, occupy the 





place of assistant teachers, and each class has its. 
‘monitor, 


as 

19. School apparatus and library? 

Mr. W. Very desirable, but little done 
that way, as yet, in Scotland. 

Mr. K. Most of our schools are provided 
with them, and we consider them very im- 
portant. 

Prof. 8S. The teachers roust have access 
to good books; and if they are industrious 
and skilful, the pupils will not suffer for want 
of a library. 


20. How can accuracy of teaching be 
secured? 

Mr. W. Every thing depends on the 
teacher. . 

Mr. K. Very accurate in Prussia; the 
Government will have it so. 

Prof. 8. The teacher must understand 
his profession, and devote himself to it. 

21. Governmental supervision of schools 
and mode of securing responsibility in the 
supervisors? 

Mr. W. 1 cannot tell. In the country 
it is very inefficient, as it must be, unless the 
visiters receive pay for their services. 

Mr. K. In this country the governmental 
surervision is very strict, and produces a 
very happy influence. The supervisors are 
paid He their a and — - attend to 
it. Responsibility is secure requirin 
minute and accurate periodical epertaed 
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by a special visitation as often as once in 3 
years. 

Prof. S. The supervisors must be paid; 
there must be strict subordination, accurate 
returns, and special visitations. 

22. How are good teachers to be obtain- 
ed in sufficient numbers? 

Mr. W. I cannot tell. It is difficult here. 

Mr. K. By means of our teachers’ semi- 
naries—we have them in abundance. 

Prof. 8. By teachers’ seminaries and 
private teaching, we have enough. In your 
country it must always be difficult while 
there is such an amount of business acces- 
sible which is so much more lucrative. 

23. Extent of qualification demanded of 
eleinentary teachers? 

— - In Scotland, there is no general 
rule. 

Mr. K. and Prof. S. In Prussia and Ba- 
den, the demands are ample, and rigidly en- 
forced. 

24. Governmental supervision of private 
schools? 

Mr. W. Of doubtful expediency. 

Mr. K. Very strict in Prussia, and alto- 
gether beneficial in its influence. 

Prof. S. Leave the private schools free, 
but regulate them, and see that the teachers 
do théir duty. 

25. Associations of teachers! 

Mr. W. Not yet introduced in Scotland, 
but very desirab!e. 

Mr. K. and Prof. S. Highly useful and 
demanded and regulated by the Govern- 


ment. Written essays and discussions, and 
mutual communication of vapes iumiccy uic 
business of these Associations. 





COMMON SCHOOLS OF OHIO. 


It must be gratifying to every friead of educa- 
tion and lover of his country, to witness the no- 
ble and vigorous efforts now making to renovat® 
the Common Schools of Ohio. 

The Legislature have recently enacted a new 
law adapted to the actual wants of the State— 
have made new appropriations for the support of 
the Schools, and have appointed a Superinten- 
dent of Common Schools, who is now ardently en- 
gaged in the duties of his office. 

The annexed items are taken from the Colim- 
bus Journal, and present a condensed view of 
the leading features of the system as now revised. 


“To the present annual Common School 
Fund, which is about $104 000, is to be 
added the revenue from Banks, Insurance 
and Bridge Companies, and other funds, so 
as to make the whole $200,000, which is 
distributed annually, according to the num- 
ber of youth in each township in the Siate. 

The School tax is increased half a mill, 
making it two mills on the dollar, to be ex- 
pend in the several townships where it is 
collected. The revenue from school lands, 
fines, &c., is left as heretofore. 

The total of means which will be annv- 
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ally applicable to school purposes, will ex- 
ceed half a million of dollars, as follows: 

State School Fund, $200,000 
Proceeds of two mill tax, (say) 190,000 
Proceeds of school fines, &c.,(say) 120,000 | 





$510,000 
The township trustees are required to di- 





hoped that courts be careful to select active 
and responsible men. 

A state superintendent is appointed, with 
heavy and responsible labors. He is to 
publish a periodical six times a year for all 
the districts, containing the law, with forms 
for the district, township, and county school 
Officers. He has a general supervision of 





vide their townships into school districts, | 
and to deposite with the Auditor, a plan of, 
the same, and after the first day of June,’ 
they can only alter the districts at their an- 
nual March meeting, on notice duly given. 

Each district elects, on the third Friday | 
in September, three directors, one of whom) 
is to act as clerk and treasurer of the dis- 
trict. This board has all necessary power 
to transact school business, Among other 
things, it directs the studies to be pursued, 
with the single restraint that the English 
language must be taught. With this may 
be taught the German or any other lan- 
guage, at their discretion. ‘The directors 
are supposed to be discreet men, and their 
general powers are much enlarged. Accu- 
rate records are to be kept, and annual re- 
ports made to the district meeting and to 
the township clerk. 

The freeholders in each district are a bo- 
dy corporate, with power, at the annual or 
a called meeting, to vote taxes for purcha- 
sing buildings, and repairing school houses; 
and in all questions, a vote of the majority 
present decides the measure. 

The township treasurer is also treasurer 


the school funds and lands in the state; is to 
collect all information connected with his 
station, and report annually to the Legisla- 
ture. It isexpected that he will spend some 
days in each county in the state during the 
year. Every school teacher is required to 
keep an accurate journal, and report quar- 
terly to the district clerk. 

We have thus presented the prominent 
provisions of this important measure. It is 
believed that the law will secure, after next 
September, schools in every district in the 
state, for at least six months in the year.— 
And should a majority of a township desire 
it, they have power by their vote, to raise 
means to continue the school a longer pe- 
riod. 

The responsibility of carrying the law 
into effect, rests wholly with the people.— 
The friends of the measure have greatly 
underrated the intelligence of the commu- 
nity, if the work, in future, is not well done.” 


MUSIC IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 

“In many parts of Switzerland and Ger- 
many, vocal music is one of the branches 
of common school instruction. It is con- 








Che hist tH Pedsiters “all*irouble" on” 


eon t 
account. 

The township clerk is township superin- 
tendent, with important duties. He fills all 
vacancies in boards of directors, and should 
a board refuse to serve, or in case of no 
election, he appoints a board; and if the 
members thus appointed refuse to serve, he 
goes into the district and discharges all the 
duty of the beard in person—prepares a 
house, secures a teacher, &c.,-&c. He 
takes the enumeration in all the districts, 
and makes all the returns for the districts to 
the county auditor; saving to the district 
officers an immense labor. He is required 
to estimate the amount of school fund need- 
ed to keep schools in al} the districts in the 
township, at least six months in the year; 
and if the public provision is not sufficient, 
a vote is taken at the April election, and 
the péople decide whether the additional 
sum shall be raised by taxes or not. 

The vounty auditors are county superin- 
tendents. eir labor is lessened, but their 
responsibility increased. 

The Court of Common Pleas appoint a 
board of county school examiners, who 
hold stated meetings for examing teachers. 
No teacher is allowed to teach in the com-| 


to 
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sidered na necessary oe reading and writing, 
and an ability to teach it, is regarded as an 


indispensable qualification of an instructor. 
In consequence of such general and early 
attention to the subject, this highly impor- 
tant part of public worship can be suitably 
erformed by the whole congregation. But 
in addition to this advantage, social music, 
of a chaste and elevating moral character, 
has been introduced, to a great extent, and 
with the happiest effect, especially amon 
children and youth, as the companion o 
the fireside and play ground. In Switzer- 
land, this is especially the case; where mu- 
sic is a favorite recreation of the young, es- 
pecially of the poor: a cheering compan- 
ion of their labors, and a substitute for 
drinking and riot in their social meetings.’* 


The publishers of the Eclectic Series 
have in view, the publication of a work to 
be entitled, “ Tae Common Scroor Musician, 
or Soctan Harmonist,” to embrace a very 
choice collection of beautiful and popular 
songs of established merit,—to be newly 
arranged ina simple and easy manner in 
four vocal parts (base, first treble, second 
treble or alto, and tenor) carefully adapted 





/mort ahy branches other than those 
named in his certifieate. This board h 





. id 
music will be arran with a separate 
important duties to perform, and it is to be} + 


to poetry of a highly moral character, by 
standard authors, as Hermans, " 
Heber, Sigourney, Cowper, &c. &e. e 
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acecompanyment of the Piano Forrr, so as 
to be adapted for vocal purposes alone, or 
vocal and instrumental combined, adapted 
to the use of Common Schools, Academies 
and Female Seminaries. 

Whether this volume will be published or 
not, will depend on the prospect of patron- 
age from educators; and this notice 1s pub- 
lished for the purpose of ascertaining if a 
work of this kind will be called for. Per-) 
sons who need such a book, are requested to | 
address their communications, post paid, to | 
the “Common School Advocate, Cincinnati, | 
Ohio.” 


DR. JULIUS ON THE SCHOOLS OF) 
PRUSSIA. 

Extracts from the examination of Dr. | 
Nicholas Henry Julius, before the Educa- 
tion Committee of the British House of, 
Commons, July 7th, 1834. 
THE EARL OF KERRY IN THE CHAIR, } 
Note.—With the minutes of this exami-| 
nation, and several other important docu- 
ments, I was politely furnished, by the help 
of Dr. Bowring, M. P. for Westminster.— 
The questions and answers I have in some 
instances condensed and abridged, which | 
know Dr. Julius, considering my object of 
getting as much information into as small a 
space as possible, will excuse me for doing. 
| published the extracts chiefly for the pur- 
pose of confirming and illustrating my own 
statements by the testimony of a man of 
the high character and ample opportunities 


possessed by Dr, Julius. . I am sorry that I 
was not able toavail myself of them in ma- 


king my report to the Legislature, but owing 
tov a series of unfortunate mistakes, they 
were detained several months in London, 
and then a long time in the Custom House 
at New York, and finally did not reach me 
till after my report was made and printed. 








C. E. STOWE. 

Are you a native of Prussia? 

I was born in Hamburg, but have resided | 
in Prussia. 

Have you been in the habit of making) 
inquiries respecting the state of Education| 
in Froceiat | 

I conducted a Journal partly devoted, to 
popular Education, a great portion of it fill-, 
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Yes. In the Rhenish provinces, in West- 
phalia, in Silesia, the number of Protestants 
and Catholics are nearly equal. But in the 
whole kingdom, the proportion is eight Pro- 
testants to five Catholics. 

Do the latest returns mdicate a state of 
continual prosperity in the schools? 

Yes, a continued increase of the number 
of schools, of the number of seminaries for 
teachers, and the number of pupils. 

Cun you state to the committee the ex- 
pense of the primary schools to the Gov- 
ernment? is 

The general expense of the whole educa- 
tion is not less than taree hundred thousand 
pounds sterling, and makes more than a 
twenty-fifth part of the whole expenditures 
of the Monarchy. 

This is exclusive of the expense borne by 
the different communes? 

Yes—which is probably three or four 
times as much more. 

Does this include the universities? 

Yes—it does; 1 am not able to separate 
that from elementary instruction. 

What is the salary of a school master in 
a common elementary school in Prussia? 

Many have not more than ten pounds 
(sterling) a year, and some have thirty; and 
in Berlin it may amount to sixty pounds. 

Does that include the house? 

The house is given besides. 

Has he any land? 

If there is not any land when commons 
are divided, there must be set apart so much 








a 


through with. The whole expense of each 
child in such a family is not more than two 
pounds per annum. 

Are the elementary school masters for 
the most part competent to teach the schools 
well? 

Certainly they are; they are all exam- 
ined, severely examined; there is no one ap- 
pointed without it. 

How long does a school master intended 
for one of these poorer districts, stay in the 
seminary for teachers? 

Three years is the usual course. 

Would a master so qualified be content 
with ten pounds a year? 

Yes. Insome parts they cannot get more. 

Do those masters never attempt to in- 
crease their income by doing anything on 
their own account? 

They have no time to do that, except to 
take care of their little garden. 

Do they not sometimes abandon the pro- 
fession in consequence of their being so very 
ill paid? 

t is sometimes the case, but rarely.— 
They are mostly educated at the expense 
of the Government, and have opportunity 
of being promoted to other schools furnish- 
ing better emolument. 

Does the school master associate with 
the clergyman, on the footing of er 

Not entirely on an equality, for the cler- 
gyman has always the superintendence of 
the school. 

Does the school master expect to be a 
clergyman? 

pt hare ty thie io quite a different 





land as would be necessary for feeding a 
cow, and for growing sien von veh a 


family of the school master shall require.— 
Sometimes he gets also a certain quantity of 
potatoes, hay, corn, or fuel. 

How much should you think, in an agri- 
cultural district, he would require to make 
him comfortable? 

At least fourteen pounds. 

What would be the salary of a clergyman 
in such a district? 

From twenty to thirty pounds. 

We have a aumber of schools in Prussia 
erected by voluntary subscription, for crim- 
inal boys and girls, and for the offspring of 
convicts and vagrants. ‘There are at pre- 
sent twenty-seven such institutions. In 


ed by official documents furnished me by | Eastern Prussia, one of the poorest of the 
the Ministry of Instruction, presided over provinces, there are small towns of 2,500 
by Baron Altonstein, and consequently 1 or 3,000 inhabitants, which have erected 
am well aware of what is going on in this such schools for 6 or 12 children. It would 
branch in Prussia. The whole Journal was be impossible to collect money enough to 
conducted under the patronage of the Prus- keep them in a separate house. Some half 
sian Government, which took a number of dozen or a dozen christian, moral and reli- 
copies and distributed them among the Re- gious families are sought out, mostly school 
gencies and Schools throughout the country. masters, mechanics and farmers, and in each 

Have you been in the habit of visiting one of these, one of the criminal children is 
the schools yourself? ~ placed. There they attend the public 

Yes, in person. schools; on Sundays they attend the church 

Ina ic or private capacity ? ‘service, after which they are catechised, 

With an official commission. the religious instruction of the whole week 


Are the inhabitants of Prussia very much |is repeated, and those parts of their educa- 
divided in their religion? 


‘tion that have been neglected, are gone 


kind of education. 

What is the general age that a pupil at a 
seminary begins to be appointed toa school ? 

From twenty to twenty-three. 

What is the annual expense which each 
individual costs to the Government? 

I should think about nine or ten pounds 
annually. 

Are the schoul masters exempt from the 
service in the army? 

During the time they are in the school 
they are entirely; and afterwards if unem- 
ployed, they are obliged to serve only one 
year in the army, and not three years, as 
others do. 

From what class do the country school 
masters principally come? 

Most of the country school masters are 
the sons of farmers and organists, or those 
who despair of, or who want the means of 
studying long enough to get an appointment 
as clergymen. 

You said one of the motives of the school 
master, in addition to the salary received, 
was the wish todo good. They must gen- 
erally then be persons of a religious turn of 
mind? 

The whole teaching of the seminaries is 
ares to instil into them a deep feeling of 
religion. 





ow long has this system been established ? 
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It has been in full viger now 15 years. 

What is the effect on the population? 

Anexcellent one. To give a very short 
account of the good effect of this general 
instruction, I can present the committee 
with a number of young criminal delinquents 
during different years. In the year 1828, 
the proportion was one to 16,924 inhabi- 
tants. In 1829, it was one to 21.524; di- 
minishing, therefore. 

What is the age to which the youths are 
taken?” 

To sixteen years. 

¥ou cannot state the proportion before 
this system came into operation? 

No—Nobody knows. This was the first 
year when the Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion gave directions to make lists of the ju- 
venile delinquents. 

Have you ever found any person enlisted 
in the army, or coming before the Govern- 
ment in any way, not able to read or write? 

It is very rarely the case, since the new 
system has been introduced. 

Has the Prussian Government introduced 
schools into Posen and the Polish provinces? 

Yes. 

Are the Polish and German languages 
taught in those schools? 

es, both. It is the law, that when the 
language is other than German, both lan- 
guages are taught. 

as the effect on the Polish population 
been evident? 

There are two or three sources of im- 
provement of Polish population. The first 
is the training of children in schools, which 
was never done before. The second is the 
three years service inthe army. We have 
regimental schools—schools for soldiers and 
non-commissioned officers, and the officers 
before being promoted are examined. The 
Polanders come into the army very uncouth 
—but they return very nice young men.— 
They give the example, usually marrying 
after their return, and are of great use to 
their neighbors, The third source of im- 
provement is the taking away of the im- 
mense number of manual taxes, which ex- 
isted in Poland. 

What is the penalty on parents for not 
sending their children to school? 

To pay a fine, or they are sent to prison. 

Would the parent be liable to a fine un- 
less it could be shown he had not sent his 
child? 

Yes, 

What kind of punishment is inflicted on 
the child? 

Corporeal punishment, and that as little 


as mcg 
bes the same law exist in the manufac- 

turing districts of Prussia 

Yes, is 

Are no children employed in manufacto- 
ries under 14? 
»Yes. But then the proprietors of the 
matufactories must sia em to the cve- 
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ning schools, and some of them have estab-| there being a religious lesson almost every 


lished at their own expense, schools for the 
children. 


The law then is modified to suit the pe-| 


culiar circumstances of those districts? 

There is an indulgence given to the man- 
ufacturing districts. 

Is it found that a child can attend school, 
and also work ina manufactory, at the same 
time—in the same day for instance? 

It has been found that it is not always the 
case. We had in Berlin, evening schools 
for such children. Those were aiirveurds 
changed to morning schools, because it was 


day. 

Are there prayers in the schools? 

Yes. Always at the beginning and the 
end. 

Supposing the children are of mixed char- 
acter as to religion? 

The master would have a prayer equally 
approved by the different sects. 

Are the Jewish children obliged to attend 
during the prayer? 

Yes. The moment the children have ta- 
ken their seats, they rise, and one of them, 





found that the children were too weak and 
too drowsy to give attention to what they 
were taught in the evening. 

How many hours a day is the child, who 
is put to this employment in the manufacto- 
ry, expected to stay at the school? 

Two hours at least—and besides that on 
Sunday. 

Do the clergymen, both Catholic and Pro- 
testant, take great pains to see that the chil- 
dren attend school? 

Yes. 

Do you know any instance in which a dif- 
ficulty has arisen on account of the religious 
belief of the different parts of the commu- 
nity? 


instruction. If the commune can afford the 
means, they ure separated into different 
schools. But when only one can be erect- 


ed, the religious instruction is given by dif- 
ferent persons. It is usual to give the reli- 
gious instruction in the morning, because the 


attention is the freshest. 
How many different sects are there im 


Prussia? 

There are Catholics and Protestants, Lu- 
therans and Calvinisis; some, very few, 
Mennonites, and some Jews. 

Are not the Lutherans and Calvinists now 
united? 

Yes. Not throughout the whole Mon- 
archy, but in some divisions of it; the union 
being promoted by the Government, so that 
when the different members of the church 
are pleased to do this, the Government gives 
every facility. 

Suppose a school contains both Catholics 
and Protestants, do both the Protestant and 
Catholic clergymen superintend it? 

Yes. 

Do you find there is any difficulty? 

No. In general not. 

Does the Protestant father have no appre- 
hension that the Catholic master will try to 
make a convert of his son, or vice versa? 

No. The children are always educated 
in the religion of the father. 

How can they teach the history of the 
reformation in the schools? 

It is taught only very generally. 

Is there any considerable portion of time 
devoted to religious instruction. 





Yes. From four to six hours a week, 


the monitor, or the teacher himself, engages 
in prayer, while the children stand. 

| Have they forms of prayer among the 
| Lutherans? 

Yes. But in some parts I believe they 
are extemporaneous. : 

You have not stated what payments Is re- 
quired from each child? 

It varies; I am not sure what it ts. 

Even the very poor parents do pay some- 
thing for the tuition of their children? 

Yes. A small contribution; but those 
who are receiving alms, and those on the 
poor list, do not pay. There are schools 
for the poor; and, besides, some free places _ 


oamost of the grammar schools. 


© you remember from your own knowl- 


o- They are quite separate in religice edge, what the character and attainments of 


the school masters were, previous to the 
year 3819? 

Ido not recollect; but I know they were 
very badly composed of non-commissioned 
officers, organists, and half-drunken people. 
It has not risen like a fountain at once.— 
Since 1770. there has been much done m 
Prussia and throughout Germany, for promo- 
ting a proper education of teachers, and by 
them of audtiven. 

In your own observation has there been 
a very marked improvement in the charac- 
ter and attainments of school masters, ow- 
ing to the pains taken to which you have re- 
ferred? 
= ~ very decided improvement. ae 

h these schools is there a perfect equali- 
ty of privileges to persons of all religious 
denominations? 

Yes; without any distinction. 

Are the Jews allowed to have any share 
in the management of the public schools? 

No. They are not; their children may 
attend the schools, but when they are nu- 
merous enough, or wealthy enough, they 
may erect a separate school. We have an 
example in the town of Munster, where 
they late erected so excellent aschool, that 
many christian children, both Catholics and 
Protestants attend it. ' 

The school master is named of that {wai 
suasion of which a majority of the children 
consist? 

Usually. 

ls there always one of the faith of the mi- 
nority ? j4 

Not aschool master but a religious teacher. 
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Is there a religious test in any of the 
s? No. 

eo appoints the Board of Superinten- 

dents in the districts? : ; 

They are partly chosen by the inhabi- 
tants, and partly by the Government. 

Are the schools in Prussia endowed with 
land? 

In some instances they are. The whole 
church lands also reverted and were put at 
the disposal of the state. When convents 
and other ecclesiastical institutions were 
suppressed they were given to the general 
school fund. 

Are female teachers employed in the 
schools? 

Inevery school where female teachersare, 
there is at the same time one male teacher. 
They are never quite alone. We have ex- 
cellent seminaries for female teachers, prin- 
cipally in the province of Westphalia.— 
They were founded on the old Catholic 
Bishopricks of Munster and Puderborn; and 
the system has been found to do so much 
good that the Prussian government is now 
endeavoring to introduce female teachers 
throughout the Monarchy. 

Of how many kinds are the elementary 
schools? . 

The first are elementary schools which atey 
for the whole mass of the population. By 
the law of Prussia, every child, from its 
sixth to the end of its fourteenth year must 
be kept at school by its parent or guardian. 
The indispensable branches taught are, Ist, 
Religion, 2diy, Arithmetic, 3dly, Singing, 
4thly, Reading, 5thly, Writing, 6thly Gym- 
nastic exercises; and in the large elemen- 
tary schools there are taught in addition to 
these, 7thly, the German language, 8thly, 
the elements of Geometry and Drawing, 
9thly, the elements of Physic, Geography, 
and Prussian history, and 10thly, simple 
manual labor and agriculture: In the 
schools for girls, female works are added, 
sowing, knitting, and so on. This is the 

™fixst, gradation, and every district or ¢ 
mune is bound to have such a school. ~ 
commune is too poor to maintain aschool by 
itself, it may combine with the neighboring 
one, provided that the children of both can 
come together ut all seasons of the year 
without too great inconvenience. [If this 
cannot be done, the commune must apply 
first to the consistory of the province, 
which will aid it with funds: to a certain 
amount; but if more help is necessary they 
must apply tothe Minister of Public Instruc- 
tion, who will make up the deficiency. 

‘Fhe middle schools are the second grada- 
tion. They are formed only in towns, not 
in the country. The branches taught in 
them are first—Religion and Morals, se- 
condly, Reading, the German language, the 
German Classics, composition .and style, 
thirdly, Foreign Modern Languages, fourth- 
ly, Latin as much as is needed to exercise 
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ments of Mathematics and a complete prac- 
tical Arithmetic, sixthly, Natural Philoso- 
phy to explain the phenomena of Nature, 
Chemistry and Natural History, seventhly, 
Geography, the use of the Globes, Astono- 
my and History, especially of Prussia, 
eighthly, Drawing ninthly, Ornamental Wri- 
ting, tenthly, Singing, eleventhly, Gymnas- 
tic Exercises. 

Does every town have a middle school? 

Not every town, but the large towns, 
that is towns of 3 or 4000 inhabitants.— 
The law demands amiddle school for a town 
of 1500 inhabitants, but indulgence is 
shown these smaller places which already 
have good schools of the first gradation. 

At what age do the children go to the 
middle schools? 

It depends not upon their age, but their 
knowledge. 

Are the masters of these middle schools 
trained in the same seminaries as the teach- 
ers of the elementary schools? 

There are sometimes but not always 
separate seminaries for them. 

Is it equally obligatory to send children 
to the middle schools? 

No—they may or may not. 

Are they more expensive than the schools 
of the first gradation? Yes. 

“ Are the boys and girls who go to those 
middle schools from the families of trades- 
men and opulent farmers? 

Not opulent, but in such a situation that 
they can afford to pay a little more. There 
are also mechanics in good circumstances 
who send their children there. Every one 


who can afford it may de it. 
Wilt you state the number of -middic 


schools, pupils, &c. 

In the year 1831, there were middle 
schools for boys 481—for girls 342, in all 
823. Of pupils, there were boys 56,879; 
guls 49,598, in all 97,477. Of teachers 
there were males 2,296, females 241.. In 


instruction are usually taught by different 
teachers. 

How many hours per day does the tuition 
of the middle schools continue? 

Seven hours, except Wednesdays and 
Saturdays, when there is no schools in the 
afternoon. 


PREMIUM OFFERED. 

The Directors.of the American institute of In- 
struction, hereby offer a premium of FIVE HUN- 
DRED DOLLARS, for the best essay that may be 
furnished on ‘*A System of Education best adapt- 
ed to the Common Schools of our country,” to 
embrace the formation of school districts, the con- 
struction of school houses, and the entire course 
of school education, from tle most elementary 
department, to the highest embraced in our public 
schools ;—it being understood that the premium 
will not be awarded, if no Essay be presented, 
which, in the opinion.of the Directors.of the In- 
stitute, shall be worthy of it. 
Tuayver, Poston, 
Horace Mann, Boston, 
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Jas. G. Carrer, Lancaster, Me. 
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ECLECTIC SCHOOL BOOKS. 
ECLECTIC PRIMER, 
ECLECTIC PROGRESSIVE SPELLING BOOK, 
ECLECTIC FIRST READER, 
ECLECTIC SECOND READER, 
ECLECTIC THIRD READER, 
ECLECTIC FOURTH READER, 
RAY’S ECLECTIC ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S LITTLE ARITHMETIC, 
RAY’S RULES AND TABLES, 
BEECHER’S MORAL INSTRUCTOR, 
MANSFIELD’S POLITICAL GRAMMAR, 
SMITH’S PRODUCTIVE GRAMMAR, 
MASON’S YOUNG MINSTREL, a new Juve- 
nile Music Book. 

Louisville, Ky., April 23, 1838. 
To the Publishers of the Eclectic Series of School 
Books. 

GENTLEMEN :—It is some months since the ap- 
pearance of the ‘*Eclectic School Books” in this 
city ; and we are happy to say, that they receive 
the hearty approbation of both teachers and pa- 
rents, and excite a deep interest in the minds of 
the scholars. These books have been arranged 
by practical and efficient teachers. President 
McGuffey, the principal one, is the most popular 
and useful lecturer on the subject of education 
that has ever honored our city. His singularand 
happy talent of illustrating whatever he under- 
takes, in amannerso clear and forcible, as to 
carry conviction to every rational mind, has ena- 
bled him to adapt his books to the heart, the feel- 
ings, and reason of those for whom they are in- 
tended. 

The ‘‘Electic Arithmetic,’’ by Dr. Ray, is deci- 
dedly a popular work, receiving the approbation 
of intelligent and practical teackers ; and is well 
calculated to receive a wide and extensive circu- 
lation. Indeed the character of the individuals 
engaged in the preparation of this series, is asuf- 
ficient guarantee of their great value. Should 
any one, however, doubt the merit of these 
books, he has only to examine them to have bis 
doud's removed. ~ 

We should, therefore, be pleased to see these 
valuable books introduced into all our schools; 
and we will cheerfully use every laudable effort 
to accomplish this object, by which a greater uni- 
Sormity of books may be used throughout our city, 
and thus obviate the great perplexity and in- 
creased expense incident to frequent vhange. 

JAMES BROWN, 
O. L. LEQNARD, 
JOSEPH TOY, 

L. W. ROGERS, 
EF. HYDE, 

L. R. ROGERS, 

H. H. YOUNG. 


I consider it a misfortune that there is eo great 
a variety of school books—they all have many 
excellencies, but are deficient in proper arrange- 
ment and adaptation. 

I have no hesitancy in giving my most ungual- 
ified preference to the Eclectic Series, by Presi- 
dent McGuffey and others, and shall introduce 
thei into all the city schools co far as my infiu- 


ence extends. 
SAM’L. DICKINSON, 
Superintendent of City Schools for the City of 
Louisville. 


From Professor Armstrong, Professor of Mathe- 
: matics, Franklin College. 

Ihave just finishéd examining your Eclectic 
Arithmetic. Iam greatly pleased with the work; 
-I think that the arrangement is jrdicious, and 
the abundance of examples under: each: rule, 
meets my hearty approbation. | I hope that. itwill 
‘be introduced generally into our seminaries, as its 





‘superior merit demands. 





